RALPH    RASHLEIGH
woven straps. Encouraged by the enormous comfort which
he derived from this invention, he experimented to find some
means of protecting his legs from the knee to the ankle,
which were continually torn by thorns and briery vines, in
the course of his work. For months he gathered any odd
scraps of rags that he could find, and at last assembled
enough to make up a pair of patchwork stockings. Even
more important to his state of mind than these slight
ameliorations of his bodily condition, was the gradual
adaptation of his mind to an acceptance of the harsh con-
ditions which he could not in any case escape, so that in
consequence he was now able to sleep free of the terrifying
dreams which had for long tormented him.
The drought broke during the first months of his second
year, and the simple fact of the fresh beauties of the country-
side flourishing after two years of partial death, made him
feel on better terms with life. He had also about two pounds
in cash saved, mainly derived from his windfall at the
theatrical show, with which to buy extra food until harvest,
when he hoped to earn more. This was his state of relative
comfort when autumn came and reaping began.
It was a fixed custom, instituted for the benefit of the free
settlers who otherwise could not have found sufficient labour
to get in their crops, for the Superintendent of Emu Plains
to grant passes to such convicts as he thought deserving of
the privilege, entitling them to absent themselves from camp
from Thursday evening until Sunday evening each week
during harvest. It was a privilege greatly desired, and the
work and conduct of the convicts noticeably Improved for
weeks while the gram was ripening, In order to gain passes
for harvesting.
Rashleigh obtained one and, with a fellow-prisoner,
crossed the Nepean River in high glee, and set out to find
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